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NOTES. 


“ Reciting the debris of the Andover Creed,”— 


that is the Christian Register’s eaphemy for “ swear- 
ing.” 


The common element in all religions that have 
taken a strong hold of the human mind is love, 
and love always brings joy to its possessor. 


The word Religion cannot be defined. 


Love and Beauty, but these exist. 
real ; 


So of 
So religion is 
it stands for the greatest and deepest fact 


in human nature, and covers the whole province 
of life. 


The British Unitarian Association has reprinted 
Theodore Parker’s “Ten Sermons and Prayers.” 
And besides presenting Channing’s Works to min- 
isters and students, it also gives them Parker’s 
“Discourse of Religion ” and the “Ten Sermons,” 


on request. A good example to follow in Naz- 
areth. 


It is often said that sin is only a negative condi- 
tion of the heart. When from self-interest or from 
the basest and most malicious motives a person 
commits a crime, is it only negative? Is it only 
the failure to do something right? This idea that 
sin is only negative, to us is exceedingly super- 
ficial and shallow. 


Religion is an element of joy in our lives. All 
| veletial have in them the hope of something 
better to come—the “good time coming,” the 
time when the divine will is to be done, when all 
the discord of this life will become harmony. Re- 
ligion means helpfulness in all conditions of life. 
The people of deep joyfulness are the religious 
people. This is seen in the fact that religion 
always shows itself in song, in psalm, in music. 
Their joy is believing, and there is dismay in ~ 
doubt and unbelief. 


As the preface to his s¢cond volume on “ The 
Descent of Man,” Darwin {published a long note, in 
which he said, by referring to the pages in volume 
first: “I have fallen into & serious and unfortu- 
nate error in relation to the sexual differences of 
animals ;” and he goes on to point out his error, 
and how he discovered it, making a remarkably 
frank and ingenuous statement. This shows his 
devotion to truth. He was simply the servant of 
that master, and had no other desire than to dis- 
cover the method or thought of the universe. 


Mr. Mann, of Rochester, N. Y.,in a frank and 


\lively “Twelfth Anniversary ” sermon, confesses 


to preaching old sermons now and then, and hay- 
ing his friends tell him, “That is the best sermon 
you have given us in a long time: a great im- 
provement on anything you have done lately!” 
Brother Mann, wait till after a new sermon some 
friend comes up and says—she is glad you have 
preached that sermon again ; she likes it even bet- 
ter than the first time; she always likes that ser- 
mon! How would you feel then? We know. 
W. C. G. 


Robertson Smith and Newman Smyth.—There’s 
life in the old name yet! If all the rest of their 
family would do as well as they, the Liberal 
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census would be much enlarged. We welcome 
you, brethren, whether you march under our regi- 
mental flag or not. It takes more than one regi- 
ment to make an army; and, so we are marching 
on converging lines, you may call the course “ New 
Orthodoxy,—and_ those, “ Unitarianism,”—and 
these, “ Free Religion,’—and the next, “ Ethics.” 
Spell the name with 7 or y, it is still “ Smith.” 
W. C. G. 


President Eliot’s (Harvard College) article in 
Unity of June 1, on the “ Teacher’s Conscience,” 
will be reprinted as Unity Leaflet, No. V. 2,000 
copies ready on July 10th; price, 25 cents a 
dozen. We know of one large city where every 
teacher in the public schools may expect to receive 
a copy early in the fall. Could a better word- 
stimulant be given them at the beginning of their 
work? The writer’s name is sure to make it read 
by his fellow-teachers, and what he says strikes 
home. Read it again and see if the schools in 
your town would not profit by it. If so, order 


the copies now to send as a gift from your Unity 
Church. 3 


“ Graduated !”—Could Prof. William B. Rogers 
have selected the time, place, mafner of his death, 
he could have chosen none more fitting than those 
in which he gave up his earthly trusts. He was 
the founder and first President of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. On May 30, as the 
old man, seventy-six years old, was addressing the 
graduating class in the hall of the Institute, the 
reporter taking down the last scientific word from 
his lips, his voice clear and ringing with the en- 
thusiasm which the scene had roused, encircled 
by students and professors who loved and rever- 
enced him, and in the moment when he was feli- 
citating his companions on the success of their 
labors, he paused,—to die. A noble student,— 
a fitting graduation ! 


When walking with Mr. A., who has a liberal 
turn of mind, but is not well read, we referred to 
the Methodist church, and he said he had joined 
that church. I was somewhat surprised, and 
hinted at the creed of the church. “O,” he said, “I 
pay no attention to the creed; I was governed en- 
tirely by outside influences. This church is well 
established, and wherever I go I can find a 
Methodist church and good brothers.” This is a 
young law student, who begins his life profession 
by making a church simply an outside aid to him 
—a means of social promotion. Is business suc- 
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cess the best motive one can have in lowa for jéin- 
ing a Methodist church? This recalls another 
young lawyer,who was wholly skeptical, who asked 
my advice about joining the orthodox church of 
the village. He thought it would help him in his 
business. Alas! for the Orthodox Churches. 


Darwin spent thirty years in a patient study 
of the methods of life in the lower orders of ani- 
mals, and then he published his inductions from 
his facts, showing the “ Origin of Species.” Had his 
studies and conclusions referred only to the evolu- 
tion of the gods of Persian mythology, or had he 
been content to teach the Egyptian hierarchy, the 
most orthodox Christian teachers would have been 
unconcerned. But he treated not of dreams of 
the heavens, but of facts of the earth; not of gods, 
but of men; and all the self-styled orthodox teach- 
ers took alarm. The contest has been bitter the 
past twenty-five years; but now Mr. Darwin has 
gone to his rest, and his ashes repose in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, with saints, poets, kings and heroes of 
civil and military renown, and it is suddenly 
found that he taught nothing at war with the 
Christian religion. 

Brothers, let us take courage, and after we have 
gone our heresy will be orthodoxy. ot ae 


The daily papers scour the continent for the 
fresh crimes and sorrows and tragedies, and bring 
them with the fresh eggs and berries to our break- 
fast-tables. But the fresh heroisms and joys and 
harmonies that happen in the ten million homes,— 
when will the messenger arrive with those? Is it 
because they, after all, are the commonplace that 
they are not oftener marketed? Meanwhile, the 
biographies that are written and re-written attest 
a hunger for this heavenlier diet. The diffused 
hero-worship of the age is curiously shown in the 
“Lives” that come hurrying out the moment 
there has been a death of note. Was the hero bad, 
one or two seem to suffice the world, sated with 
the fresh supplies in that kind. But if the man 
has been clean and pure and helpful and beloved, 
then a little bevy of memoirs spring up as you 
look. Three, four Lives of Carlyle, out. One, 
two, three of Longfellow already, a fourth an- 
nounced, and still the Life to come. Emerson was 
twice written into during his last year or two 
among us. Samuel Johnson,—we are to have a 
glimpse into his brimming brain and tender heart. 
Bellows, too, no doubt; for many loved him. 

W. C. G. 
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ethe moral sense educated by experience. 
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“At a meeting of the British Association. for the: 
Advancement of Science, an English bishop closed 
a sarcastic speech against evolution by turning to 
Professor Huxley, in the presence of a large audi- 
enée,and saying: “Is the learned gentleman really 
willing to have it go forth to the world that he be- 
lieves himself to be descended from a monkey ?” 
Professor Huxley replied, in his quiet manner: 
“Tt seems to me that the learned bishop hardly 
appreciates our position and duty as men of 
science. We are not here to inquire what we 
would prefer, but what is true. The progress of 
science from the beginning has been a conflict with 
old prejudices. The origin of man is not a ques- 
tion of likes and dislikes, to be settled by consult- 
ing the feelings ; but it is a question of evidence, to 
be settled by strict scientific investigation. But as 
the learned bishop is curious to know my state of 
feelings upon the subject, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that were it a matter of choice with me, 
which clearly it is not, whether I should be de- 
scended from a respectable monkey or from a 
bishop of the English church who can put his 
brains to no better use than to ridicule science and 
misrepresent its cultivators, 1 would certainly 
choose the monkey.” 


“On this rock I build my church.”—Jesus. 


A church is to be viewed from two standpoints: 
first, as to the truth it teaches; secondiy, as to its 
practical working. 7 

Ist. We need truth, and the traditions of the 
Christian church point to the supernatural origin 
of all moral truth. Probably a large majority of 
the readers of Unrry do not accept that tradition, 
but they point to the historical record of conscience 
in the evolution of human’ society for the moral 


truths of Christendom. a 


- We were early taught to venerate the tables of 
the law given from God on Mount Sinai. Now, we 
know that Moses, educated in Egyptian lore, 
stood behind the decalogue. We own the great- 
ness of Moses, and we are grateful for every ray 
of truth that has come from Hindoo, Persian, or 
Grecian thought and inspiration. | 

In the ordinary sense of the word, we know no 
supernatural origin of truth. The organ of truth 
is reason ; the tester of truth in human relations is 
We 
never can hesitate to say that the Eternal Spirit 
vives us inspiration, and we worship the Inscruta- 


Truth is sacred of itself, and the institutions 
which hold it are sacred by association. Truth is 
the corner-stone of a church; but every historical 
church has a life behind it. The Christian church 
begins with the life of Jesus, hence he can never 
be taken out of Christianity. His character must 
always stand as the exponent of the Christian re- 
ligion by every Protestent who goes to the ancient 
records for his guide or authority. While a radi- 
cal Protestant suffers no outward authority to 
override his reason and conscience, he finds the 
enlightment of his conscience in the teachings of 
Jesus. The very sacredness of our convictions is 
made grand by the sanctity which we find in the 
devoted life of Jesus, which leads us not to dis- 
trust our own rational nature. 

2d. We have a guide for the practical admin- 
istration of religion in our churches. We 
wait for the time when our Western churches will 
be so strong that they will go earnestly into the 
work of social reform and human amelioration, 
and not be obliged to spend so much strength, as 
now, upon the less essential thing of serving 
tables. But the problem of self-existence is ever 
before us. And while we put forth our methods 
in theory, we are hampered, we need the materials 
by which to do our work as we would like to do it. 
.But I wish to put this question to every friend of 
Unity and our churches: If we work directly for 
some moral reform shall we not be more likely to 
win the means from the community which we 
need to carry on our church work ? aS 


BRO. JASPER L. DOUTHIT ON “WHAT 
- UNITARIANS BELIEVE.” 


Brother Douthit has here told us the difference 
between a Trinitarian and a Unitarian. It is well. 
But it can all be reduced to simpler terms. Let 
us see. 

I. We believe in God and the rational soul,— 
the revelation of God, his spirit. 

II. We believe it is possible for the human will 
to be one with God. 

III. We believe in the natural imperfection and 
the perfectibility of man as a moral agent. 

IV. We believe in the divine fatherhood of hu- 
manity. 

V. We believe in the divine love revealed in all 
good men, of whom Jesus was the best. 

VI. We believe that good and bad tendencies 
are hereditary, and retribution is universal and 


ble and the Divine. 


exact. 
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VII. We believe that one should do as well as | 


-_he knows how to do, and save himself. 


VIII. Neither baptism nor any ceremonial rite 
is essential for human salvation and virtue, only to 
be clean. 

IX. We believe in the congregational form of 
church government. 

X. We believe in dressing as we please, minding 
our own business, and enjoying ourselves according 
to our conscience. 

XI. We believe all persons should be taught to 
call no man master, but to follow reason and con- 
science. 

XII. We believe that a Christian is always to be 
a learner from all great teachers who have spoken 
the truth in the love of it, as well as a disciple of 
Jesus. 

XIII. We believe in the inspiration of the great 
men of the Bible, and not in the inspiration of the 
Bible. 


XIV. We believe in all the truths that any other 
person believes in, so far as we know it to be the 
truth, whether it comes from a heathen or a Chris- 
tian teacher. 

Brother Douthit, as you have invited us all to 
express Our opinions about your creed, here is 
ours, which we submit to the readers of Unity. 


- We have just as many articles as you have; but 


ours is not one-fiftieth part of yours in length. 
You can compare the two. As “time is short” we 
think the making of religious creeds should be put 
among the lost arts. | S. 8. H. 
P.S.—We believe in Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in Religion. — 


GOING A-FISHING. 


“T go to the gladiator-show,” said the first cen- 
tury sportsman. “I go to the bull-baiting,” said 
the seventeenth century sportsman. “I go a-fish- 
ing,” says the nineteenth century sportsman, still 
finding the human holiday in the torture and 
death of the weaker animal/ Ours is but milder 
amphitheatre-sport: but it~’ milder. Once priests 
and maidens for spec ,and men for “ game,”— 
now the city roughs for spectators, and cocks and 
dogs the game. Oncea war for fun,—now a squirrel- 
shooting. Once a witch-burning,—now a pigeon- 
match. Once a coffle of slaves to show,—now a 
string of fish or bag of birds. Slowly, so slowly, 
but so surely, justice deepens in the human race! 
Fishing and shooting for fun will be among the 
total abstinences of the twentieth century ; will, be 


typical barbarisms, like the slave-trade or the In- 
quisition, to the twenty-fifth. 

Think what latent barbarism lies implied in the 
careless question, “ Do you enjoy fishing?” Make 
it a little longer, ask “ Do you enjoy yourself fish- 
ing?” and how the question turns upon us with a 
fiend’s grin in its face! To enjoy oneself, one’s 
mind, heart, conscience, soul, a-hunting little lives 
through agony to death! Which part of oneself 
accepts the calumny ? 

What will take its place for vacations, when 
fishing ceases to be fun? All that part of joy 
which does not consist in making funerals will be 
left; all that part of pleasure which cannot just 
as accurately be described from some victim’s 
point of feeling as “my pain.” Sunsets and sun- 
rises will be left, flowers and leaves, the woods, the 
stones, mountain-joy and ocean-joy, and books, 
and men and women! It will not be a tearful 
world for little boys, after all. Tired men of busi- 
ness will certainly find something to rest them in 
it. They will not want to go a-killing to be re- 
freshed. 

But between now and then there lies a wide 
range of education. Education not merely in 
justice and in sympathies, but in eyes to watch 
and ears to listen with among the fields and woods, 
in hands to analyze and draw and paint with, in 
the use of words and sounds as poem-traps and 
music-traps to capture Nature with. As fast as we 
learn to use ourselves we shall “enjoy ourselves ”’ 
in unfunereal ways. O, there is a great deal of fun 
in the world besides killing, for those who train 
themselves! Every science-course in the public 
schools teaches nobler vacation-fun. 

Meanwhile, in this vacation, as you take the 
struggling trout from the hook, or the dog lays the 
wounded bird at your feet, let the question drift 
in between you and the death-scene, “ Am I en- 
joying myself ?” W. C. G. 


THE TORNADOES. 

It has been most sad for the State of Iowa 
because of the destruction which so recently came 
from the Prince of the Powers of the Air. These 
raging storms seem to indicate the wrath of nature, 
and there is no respect of persons or estates. But 
there is no wrath. All is subject to exact law, and 
possibly the world will some time learn the law 
and control the tornado. The sadness which 
comes to homes may have its moral uses, and here 
is all the compensation which we discover. A 
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great calamity brings thousands of hearts into 
sympathy, and we begin to realize that our neigh- 
bor is the suffering man, though at the farthest 
This raving of the storm may have aroused 
the fears of the timid, and the brave have learned 
caution; but to-day all are generous,—every per- 
son with the heart of a man desires to do more 
than he has done to comfort the sick. To-day the 
whole heart of the State is tender and generous, 
and prayers mingle with other offerings even more 
acceptable to our common Father. There is genu- 
ine pity and sympathy ; there is genuine humanity 
in all the appeals, and no reference to a divine 
judgment upon innocent men, women and chil- 
dren; and I have been glad tha tno allusion has 
been made to the destruction of the college at 
Grinnell because. ef. the theology there taught. 
Once had the “bells of Grinnell” rung as on the 
night of the 17th of June, when the destruction was 
known, the population would have flocked to the 
churches and prostrated themselves in prayer before 
the altars, calling upon God to spare them from the 
rod of his wrath. Now all the people hastened to 
the scenes of woe and death to do what they could 
to relieve suffering. The entire impulse was hu- 
mane; and if there were prayers, they only gave 
strength to the hands and feet that hastened to do 
what man may to help the unfortunate. Protest- 
antism has nearly obliterated the superstition 
which drives people to insane ravings under these 
natural afflictions. .The providence may be in- 
scrutable, but the dread of divine wrath has passed 
away, and the only question is, how to protect our- 
selves from these natural forces. We learn the 
moral uses of these afflictions, and we resolutely 
set in operation those means which will bring a 
gocd providence.even to the desolated home. We 
tenderly care for the living, and we tearfully bury 
the dead ; and do what we can to cause the mantle 
of forgetfulness to fall over the ruin by building 
anew, by helping the unfortunate, by proving our 
common humanity, and showing by tangible evi- 
dence that the tie of our brotherhood is real. 


S.S. H. 


pole. 


RELIGION TURNS MORAL REFORMER. 


The whole religious life of Lowa has been turned 
into the line of the temperance reform during the 
last three months, and now the time has come to 
vote. Woman has used her influence by prayer 
and speech, but she cannot vote. Just now re- 


ligion means “ Reform, for the kingdom of God is 
at hand.” The particular reform is temperance, 
aiming at prohibition, and the subject has been 
thoroughly discussed in its legal, social, political 
and moral aspects. 

The cost of the saloon as the representative of 
intemperance to the home, the city and the State ; 
the loss of power, of time; the malignant evils of 
the liquor traffic in the ruin of character; the 
young men ruined; the terrible burden brought 
upon woman by the drinking customs of society, 
and the social degradation, have all been carefully 
canvassed, and the saloon is condemned by 
thoughtful men as never before. The moral pow- 
er of the State is brought to bear against the sa- 
loon interests. We await the verdict. 

It now seems that there may be moral energy 
enough in the State to execute a radical prohibi- 
tory law. It looks as if lowa would give a sure 
verdict against the selling of intoxicating drinks 
as a beverage. We regret to believe that some 
persons will vote for the liquor business on the 
mistaken idea of pecuniary interest. And I fear 
there are persons to whom, if we put this question, 
‘How much is a man better than a sheep?” they 
would take the sheep at the present price of mut- 
ton. The moral sight is often dull. 

But the work of education goes on. It means 
the strong arm of the law against the interest of 
money-making in a pernicious business. With 
many it means the performance of a sacred duty; 
to a few it may mean notoriety and political suc- 
cess; it means a hundred thousand homes re- 
deemed from the curse of intemperance by the 
prayers of women and the votes of men; it means 
a broader religious charity and fellowship; it 
means the beginning of a successful moral reform, 
which will bring prosperity and glory to the 
State. 

In the future Christianity is not to be interpret- 
ed by the creeds which the will of some blind zeal- ~ 
ot has fastened upon a church or an institution. 
If a man falls into a pit on Sunday it shall mean 
religion to lift him out. If the present impulse 
can be carried forward to victory we will have the 
beginning of a new moral era. Possibly we need 
au Bull-Run defeat to give a more intense moral in- 
terest to this reform, but we are willing to risk a 
victory if it can be decisive. 

I see half a million of persons working with 
prayerful interest for the redemption of Iowa from 
a deadly curse. I see wives waiting for the law 


| which will close the village saloon by which their 
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Thieves have a 
trick to deaden the sensibilities of a man whom 
they would rob, by pretending to show him sam- 
ples of tea in tin cans which are tested by the 
smell. In those cans they put a sponge saturated 
with ether, which so mingles with the scent of the 
tea as to deceive many persons. It is a diabolical 
trick. It is no worse than the tricks of the saloon 
keepers, who drug and poison their customers till 
their senses are dead. 

Ten thousand mothers are trying to strengthen 
their sons against the temptations of the street, 
and hoping, if this moral wave rises high enough, 
that one more obstacle to success will be taken 
from the path of the young man. The victory 
will not be won without a vigorous effort all along 
the line. Against the invincible argument and 
moral force of the temperance army the opponents 


_ bring prejudice, and appeal to the baser appetites 


and a tremendous moneyed power. They practice 
fraud upon their deluded victims, who smell of 
the tea, as they think, and are stupefied by the 
deadly drug. Dire is the calamity which comes 
to the State from this “sum of all social villain- 
ies.” Butacrisis is near. Now is the judgment 
day. The triumph of the invincible conviction of 
honest and true men and women will be the com- 
ing of the Son of Man in the clouds of the political 
heavens. His coming is to be like lightning, and 
as the morning dawn. 

THe Day AFTER THE ELEctTiIon.—Glory to God! 
Hallelujah! Amen! There is no herd law in this 
State; hence the farmers and other persons build 
fences to. protect their crops from brutes. Yester- 
day, by about 50,000 majority, the voters of Iowa 
said, We will build a better and higher fence against 
the brutalizing influences of the saloon traffic of 
Iowa. We need these environments in the evolu- 
tion of the best type of society. Man is the strong- 
est and the weakest of beings. We must so en- 
viron the weak that they will be stronger. We 
wish to give a better culture of the moral field of 
Iowa. We propose to make a good fence, and then 
give all our attention to the work of cultivation 
within the field, We are not aiming for only one 
virtue—that of temperance; we are aiming for the 
growth of all the virtues. Wishing to fatten one 
finger of the hand, we will so feed that we may 
fatten the whole body. Moral and intellectual 
character is what we aim at in our schools and our 
churches and in our other social appliances. We 


will have the fence ; let us now cultivate the field, 
and save men from sin! 8. 8. H. 


Gonfributed MH rticles. 


UNITY. 


R. J. G. 

One gracious God the boundless realm supplies, 
A Being present though in form unseen ; 

He is alone all-seeing and all-wise, 
He is alone eternal and supreme. 


There is ordained one comprehensive plan, 

With rules of conduct which, on earth, require 
That man in serving and uplifting man 

Shall honor God, learn, profit and aspire. 


There is one faith, though men may not accord 
In rites or creed, yet all are seeking light; 
And all, in justice, merit their reward 
Who shun the wrong and labor for the right 


There is one hope to guide the trusting soul 
When doubt, in darkness, would its flight confine; 
We strive, at last, to reach the self-same goal,— 
Our live are bounded by one mystic line. 


THE DUTY OF THE ISOLATED WOMAN 
TO THE LIBERAL CAUSE. 


SARAH A. BROWN. 


To the friends of the Women’s Western Unita- 
rian Conference I send most hearty greeting. 
Gladly should I be among you were it one of the 
possibilities. As it is not, [ have been asked to 
send a paper upon the duty of “ The Isolated Wo- 
man to the Liberal Cause.’ 

I consent to do it, not because I think I can say 
anything that will be new or interesting to you 
upon this particular subject, but rather because it 
serves as atext upon which to hang some thoughts 
which have been in my mind for some time upon 
the needs of the West, to give you what seems to 
me a reason of the many attempts at organizing 
here proving failures, and to make some sugges- 
tions as to methods of work in the future. 

It may turn out that I shall find myself telling 
you what I consider your duty—or, let me better 
say, your opportunity—towards the isolated men 
and women scattered all through our fair land, 
rather than of the work which the isolated women 
can do. | 

You are all wearied hearing of the history of 
Lawrence, and I certainly am tired of telling it, yet 
I must refer to ita minute. For twenty-five years 
the stone church with its square tower, homely in 
its architecture as it well can be, has looked grimly 
down over blue river and rolling plains, where lies 
the city of Lawrence with its ten thousand human 
beings. Its history has been one of struggle, of 
revival and depression, of attempt and ities. 
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Sometimes preaching has been maintained several. 
years continuously; again, its doors have been 
closed, its bell silent, the pigeons in the belfry its 
only visitants. 

Kansas City has had a parallel experience; so 
have Topeka, Emporia, Leavenworth, and other 
points, only not as long a one. 

The Universalists have the same discouraging 
story to relate, of hopes deferred, attempts made, 
and failures resulting. 

Just now, here in Lawrence, we are in a state of 
activity. Set on our feet once more by Eastern 
friends, we are making a desperate struggle for 
existence, with Rev. C. G. Howland for our pastor. 

Mr. Utter, of Kansas City, is gathering strength 
and influence, and now we hear of a revival at St. 
Joseph. In Ottawa the people have formed a soci- 
ety under Mr. Cheney, a Oniversaliat while in 
Hutchinson, in the southern part of the State, a 
city of fifteen hundred or two thousand people, on 
the A., T. & S. Fe Railroad, Mr. Woodrow has 
gathered the friends together in an independent 
society. This constitutes the liberal organization 
of the Missouri valley and Kansas, as far as I 
know. 

Yet we hear it constantly said, and- with truth, 
that Kansas and the West are full of liberals. 
They are mostly, however, liberals who have 
thought themselves out of orthodoxy but have not 
thought themselves into anything else. They are 
people from older parts of our country who have 
come here for the purpose of bettering their condi- 
tion. They were poor and in debt, and life was a 
hard struggle for them; or they were tired of the 
old ways of living, and to their adventurous minds 
the West looked bright. They were free here from 
all conventionalities, from all society clatms. Most 
of them took farms on the unbroken prairies, and 
have lived isolated lives. They have learned to 
look at all questions from their own individual 
standpoint, and they approach every subject in 
the most fearless manner. They are not influenced 
by traditions, by sentimental considerations, tender 
memories or reverent doubts. Bold, emphatic ut- 
terances delight them. They are satisfied with 
being deniers, protestants, but usually they are 
not working to build up a better state of things. 
Helpfulness to others enters not into their plans. 
Their influence is not greatly felt in the field of 
politics, education or morality. They are little 
acquainted and have little sympathy with the 
thoughtful phase of Free Religion ; are jealous of 
Unitarianism and Universalism, when they know 
anything about them, thinking they stand only 
for a halting place, a compromise with orthodox 
creeds. Most of them are divided between a bold 
Materialism, which ignores all spiritual life, and 
Spiritualism, which attracts with its strong affirm- 
ations of a future life. 

These are the classes we have todeal with ; from 
these our ranks must be filled, if they are filled at 
all, and to these we must look for help in the 
future. They are mostly earnest men cool women, 


cleanly and honest in their lives, ready to be inter- 


ested in whatever will make better man’s condition 
in this world, but seeing little necessity for organ- 
ized effort. 

From these classes not only will our ranks be 
filled, but in them to-day are the future citizens of 
our country, and to ourselves no less than to them 
we “ty a duty which we cannot neglect without 
peril. 

I tremble when I think of the utter lack of 
ethical training which there is in our educa- 
tional system, and of the great necessity 
which there is of making people understand 
more clearly the principles underlying morality. 
With the complete divorce from the old thought 
that the Bible is the source of all moral truth, that 
itis the one guide of conduct, is apt to cause a 
lowering of the standard of right—a looseness of 
life. It seems to me that we Unitarians are to be 
the connecting link between the old and the new; 
while seeing the errors of the past we yet hold 
firmly to the reverent and trusting spirit, and that 
it lies with us to teach these great moral truths 
and to show motives for noble and holy living. 

This is a most propitious time for work; for 
though I have told what I believe to be the atti- 
tude of liberals, yet I feel that there is a change 
coming over them. I feel a prophesy of a greater 
interest everywhere in these great questions which 
are agitating the world. A gentleman who has 
traveled extensively over the South during the 

ast five years, tells me that in the past two years 

e has noted a great change. Strangers often dis- 
cuss with him religious questions, asking earnestly 
what Unitarians believe, and he says he often 
wishes he had some of our best sermons to distrib- 
ute among them. We know that there is a desire 
among all grades of “ Liberals” to do something, 
they hardly know what, and quite as little do they 
know how.to do it,and itis very desirable that they 
should be directed into wholesome channels. None 
too soon can our attention be turned to this, and 
none too soon can we put forth the effort. 

The new situation demands, first, careful inves- 
tigation, and, second, patient work—with somewhat 
ofa recasting of old methods, old forms, and old 
phraseology, without, however, any lowering of 
tone or purpose. 

It will not do to send ministers to these cities 
and large towns expecting that a large congrega- 
tion will immediately gather round them and 
gladly pay a thousand or fifteen hundred dollars 
for the sake of listening to one or two sermons on 
Sunday, and having sgme one ready to attend 
weddings and funerals. It Will not do to expect 
exactly the same kind of work which is done in an 
Eastern parish. Ifa young man, filled with earn- 
estness and zeal, fully equipped with a good edu- 
cation, a genuine love for souls, and as large a 
stock of common sense as he would need in medi- 
cine or law, and also of patience, would come to 
any one of these cities of fifteen or twenty thous- 
and inhabitants and prove his right to remain by 
showing his helpfulness, by patiently and slowly 
and with the same persistent energy that he would 
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show in building up any business enterprise would 
organize literary, benevolent and social work, by 
making himself an influence for good, he could 
gradually gather around him an earnest, working 
band of men and women ; but he must prove that 
such work is of practical value before he can suc- 
ceed. 

A minister at large, or State missionary, who 


should help local organizations to work by them- 


selves, could do a great work. I said that there 


were few who tried to organize, but that I believed | |.) Jones, attended this meeting, and spoke earnest 


and true words, which had a marked effect upon 


there was a change going on, and that many were 
ready for work if the way could only be shown 
them how to do it. A few attempts have come 
under my own observation. Two may serve as 
illustrations. The first isa neighborhood of farm- 
ers, mostly Liberals, or infidels, as they prefer to 
call themselves, with more than an average amount 
of intelligence. They meet together from Sunday 
to Stay as a literary society, 

in a country school, read an original 6 on any 


Gospel songs. There is no attempt at study nor 
at solving any of the problems of the day. 
a plan of work is suggested, it is objected that they 
have no books to work with. Many neighbor- 
hoods have not even copies of our own poets! 
They have no helps and no leader. 

The second is a Universalist Sunday School in a 
small city, where they use the International lesson 
leaves, distribute a Baptist child’s paper, and sing 
Sankey and Moody hymns. 

Now, the question is, what can we do to adver- 


G re yt ee : : os 
speak pieces “ a8 | and plans was owing In a measure to his influence 
then. 


subject which the writer may select, and sing from | strymental in the change. 


When | 


who have no church connections are a grand 


But there is still another work for us here to do, 

For several years, during the summer, the Liber- 
als have held a camp-meeting. At first it was 
under the auspices of the National Liberal League, 
but last year it changed its base, and it is now 
called the Kansas Liberal Union, and it is pro- 
ton at the next meeting to have all classes of 
iberalism represented by their best men and wo- 
men. 


Two years ago our Western Secretary, Rev. J. 


his hearers, and doubtless helped to bring about 
the present change. I know many who listened 
to his message with the joy which comes from 
hearing new and vital truths, and that they were 
greatly a gang at not meeting him the next 
year. This shows the influence which one strong 
man can have, and I believe the change of name 


Mrs. A. L. Diggs has also been greatly in- 


These meetings in some pleasant spot for people 


thing. Itis turning to our own use a Methodist 
custom, which we all acknowledge has its source 
in the needs of the human soul, and liberalizing, 
rationalizing it. 


People isolated on these vast prairies need this 
communion with their fellows as people living in 
a densely populated country cannot realize. They 
want news from the great world of thought and 


tise our tools and to teach them how to use them? | activity, they need to know what is going on out- 
My first plan would be the establishing in every | side of these wide fields which they are cultivat- 


State in this Far West a center for the distribution : ing. 
of our literature. There should be kept all the 


best things which we have. 
Association should be invited to furnish the Index 
and any papers which they have. Our own 
Women’s Auxiliary societies should send copies of 
the Christian Register, as they have been doing, and 
any other papers which are fresh and bright. 
There should be found copies of Unity and Little 
Unity, and we ought to have plenty of our best 
pamphlets and sermons for free distribution. 
Since beginning this paper the last Register has 
come with Miss Ellis’s report of her work in Cin- 
cinnati; and it comes with a grand inspiration, for 
it is the carrying out and the vaccenat doing of 
exactly what I had in my mind in writing the 
above. So I would reach, all over the State, Liber- 


As you, friends, flee to mountains and sea- 


shore, they flee to people and faces and find re- 


The Free Religious 'freshment. 


‘ 


Suppose a week spent together, then, should be 
improved in this way. We would arrange for the 
finest musical leaders within our reach, and every 
morning should commence by singing our most 
delightful and inspiring hymns and songs, and 
mingling with the notes of birds and the thought of 
sunshine and flowers blessed memories and hopes 
should be made to cluster around them, and they 
should be so endeared to the heart that people 
would not willingly let them go. re ee 


Our Sunday School literature should be shown 
them, and in Normal classes they should be taught 
to use it, and in model Sunday Schools they should 


als, Conservatives, Orthodox, all who would like | see how children can be made to love the lessons 


to read concerning our views, and I would form a 
depot for the sale of the various kinds of litera- 
ture, which should also be the center of organiz- 
ing club work, very much as the Channing Rooms 
of Chicago are for the West. 

This I believe to be our opportunity. 
work which will have to be es by Unitarians, 
or else left undone, because we alone have the ma- 
chinery at hand, the tools to work with, and the 


spirit and disposition to stretch out helping hands 
to others. 


It isa 


lives. 


and to feel an interest in living purer and better 
Their horizon should be broadened by a 
study of comparative religions. They should be 
made to see how inherent spiritual truths are in 
the human soul; that all nations have, and have 
had, religious aspirations, and through them they 
should be led to recognize that there may be reli- 
gious aspirations and thoughts to-day that are as 
natural and as free from superstition as any scien- 
tific or moral truth. And they should be made to 
look at social questions in a broader way, should 
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see the need of acting harmoniously and wisely in 
educational matters, should take wider views of 
the social and moral problems of the times, and 
they should be made acquainted with ways of se- 
curing some of the good books with which the 
world is full, and which by means of co-operation 
could be brought within the reach of all. 


And so they should to their homes with 
plans of work outside thei ir own little farms, with 
hopes for all the great brotherhoods of man, and 
with resolutions to help humanity forward. 


QO 


Does it not seem as though we Unitarians could 
help forward work like this in these Western 
States ? : 

Here in Kansas the Presbyterians have one 
hundred and thirty-five missionaries besides their 
regularly supported ministers, who are gathering 
together the people and promulgating their doc- 
trines among them. The Congregationalists have 
over two hundred churches here, and the ir Sunda ay 
School work most systematically arranged s 
that they can offer help to all. Within two vents 
the Methodists have erected over two hundred 
new- churches in tl * State, and ‘at present they 
have two million dollars invested in church build- 
ings. These churches offer a social life and a 
working center to many who would gladly be with 
us were there any opportunity offered them or 
did they understand our methods. 

[s it not possible for us Unitarians to cultivate 
more of this missionary spirit? Have we not 
enough of the American inventive genius to find 
ways of reaching these people? I feel certain 
that a portion who are hungering and thirsting for 
truth will drift back to the old tracks, where they 
will find little satisfaction or comfort, and a larger 
part drift away into gross views of life and duty, 
unless we put ‘forth an effort to help them. The 
present need here in Kansas is literature to scatter 
broadeast, lesson-papers to be used, and next, good 
men to represent our methods of thought and of 
work at our encampment in August. If we can 
inaugurate this movement successfully this sum- 
mer I think we can look forward to a permanent 
and self-supporting organization for the future. 

At present it is an experiment with a few of us. 
Those who have attended in previous years will 
be a little suspicious and perhaps jealous of the 
new departure, while others will look on with cu- 
riosity, and many will be wholly ignorant of what 
isexpected. If we can make it a success they will 
see that there is a grand educating work for us all 
to do, and will be ready to undertake local organ- 
izations over the State for similar work, and I 
trust another year will find more laborers ready tor 
the harvest. 

I look very hopefully to the work which the 
Women’s Auxiliary societies are doing and _ pro- 
posing to do. The exchange of frie ndly thoughts 
and the sending papers for others to read will be 
of benefit to both giver and receiver. I wish the 
sympathy could be closer, the friendship more 
complete, 


is 


CHURCH WORK,—THE 


open to all comers. 


GENUINE THING. 


A story told at one of the Unitarian Anniversary Meetings recently 


held in London. 


“In one of the Free Chapels, attended by a great 
many poor persons, there was a carpenter, a skill- 
ful and intelligent man, who, getting into habits of 
intemperance, stayed away. ‘The minister, seeing 
that he and his family were likely to go to the 
dogs, appealed to the members, and said to the m, 

‘We must save that man; it will never do to let 
him go.’ They all assented, and some members 

saw him and talked with him, and did their best 
to encourage him. He felt as deeply as them- 
selves, but thought he had gone too far. They 
promised to help him in every way, and induced 
him to sign the pledge. He came to the services 
again, but he was never left alone. Some time 
afterwards he was sent to do some work at a city 
_ forty miles away, and as none of the people were 
able to go there with him, the minister went him- 
self and ator three days with him there, and slept 
in the same bed with him. 53 length he was re- 
garded as entirely reforme A but some time after- 
wards he relapsed, and a church meeting was 
called to consider his case, or the man himself 
was persuaded to attend. The poor fellow sat 
down at the end of the chapel during the proceed- 
ings. The minister began by reading from the 
Bible, ‘ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 

ve which are spiritual restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted.’ He also read the passage in 
which Jesus said, ‘If thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee 
and him alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word may 
be established. And if he — neglect to hear 
them, tell it unto the church; but if he neglect to 
hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican’ ; adding, as an ingenious 
piece of exegesis, ‘What ought you to do to an 
heathen man and a publican?’ ‘Convert him, of 
course’ —( (laughter). Accordingly they went to 
work to convert their brother again; and the min- 
ister asked him to come and pray for them, that 
they might do their duty by him as they ought. The 
poor fellow came hesit: atingly forw ard, and a more 
touching prayer than he offered was never heard. 
He thanked God that he had such good friends 
who would not forget him, and begge <1 to be for- 
given and helped. He was afterwards restored to 
fellowship, and there was no more backsliding. 

“ In the church with which he (the speaker) was 
connected, everything was so arranged that every 
one could come in and sit where he liked, whether 
he paid much, or little, or nothing; and the place 
was made as much as-possible like a home. In 
every large town every denomination ought to 
have at le: ist one church whose doors were wide 
The work of Christ was a 
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missionary work, and they could not carry it out 
unless they were able to tell the people something 


which they knew from their inward experience to | ~ 


be the very message of God to the souls. of his | 
children. There was no man so bad or so low 
who, if appealed to in a manly and brotherly way, 
would not respond to the appeal.”—London In- | 
quirer. 


| 


EMERSON AS PREACHER. | 


' 


In the “ Reminiscences of a Journalist,” by 
Charles T. Condon, I find this record: 

“It is curious that I should first have heard the | 
lovable voice of Ralph Waldo Emerson when he’ 
was the Rev. Ralph Waldo Emerson. One day 


mortals, with a face all benignity, who gave out 
the first hymn and made the first prayer as an) 
angel might have read and prayed. Our choir 
was a pretty good one, but its best was coarse and 
discordant after Emerson’s voice. I remember of 
the sermon only that it had an indefinite charm 
of simplicity, quaintness and wisdom, with occa- 


sional illustrations from nature, which were about. 


the most delicate and dainty things of the kind 
I had ever heard. 


66 4 ‘ . y rQg | . lege | ° ‘ : 
We hada rich old merchant, who was a tireless ty and of the unity of things. 
talker, with whom our lecturer sometimes lodged. | 
The good-hearted gentleman caught Henry Giles 


one evening, and kept him, a complacent but 


dreadfully weary listener, morally under arrest 
until nearly sunrise; then, as they parted for the 


said, ‘I like you, Mr. Giles, you are willing to 
hear what I have to say. 
the other night, after he had lectured, and he said 
he did not wish to hear me talk—that he had 
rather go to bed.’ He received light from a ‘ higher 
sky.’ He said: ‘Standing on the bare ground, 
my head bathed by the blithe air, and uplifted in- 
to infinite space, all mean egotism vanishes, I am 
nothing, I see all, the currents of the Universal 
Being circulate through me. Every man coming 
into the world is endowed with a measure of the 


light, grace, or good spirit of Christ.’ Such was_ 


the central thought of his mind. Naturally he 
broke with all the traditions of religion. He 
asserted the truth as he saw it.” 


De.vusions.— When I fished by the river side, when I 
rambled in the woods, when my fancy led me to a fa- 
vorite hill-top that overhangs as lovely a landscape as our 
continent embraces, I thought this world was beauti- 
ful, I thought it beneficent in its uses, I felt there was 
@ unison between the scene around me and my own 
heart. But then I knew that my own nature was 


cursed, and the earth had been cursed ; and I supposed 


that this harmony was depraved, and I did not allow 
ae to cherish it as I wished, nor with that delight 
which it has since afforded me. I looked up to the 
stars at night; I sup they had been cursed. While 
my imagination would be revelling in the idea of their 
number and distances, my heart would throw itself 
abroad, and commune with the infinite God who made 
them. I felt something of humanity; something of ad- 
oration ; something of love! But I had not been con- 
verted !—Sylvester Judd. 


law, in matter and in mind alike. 


This equality is not of merit, nor of greatness: 


are thus endowed; we 


and breathe this air will die. 
night, or rather for the morning, the merchant 


; 
| 
: 
' 
| 


Gondensed Hermons. 


ee 


Abstract of sermon preached by J. V. Blake, Thursday evening, 
June 29, at Algona, Lowa, at opening of lowa Conference. 


Romans, xiv.,7.: “ None of us liveth to himself, and no one dieth 
to himself :”’ 


We are struck by the ceaseless motion all about 
us and in us. Nothing stands still; everything 
must change in some way, either forward in 
growth, or backward in decay. Motion is universal 
| This motion 
appears also to be advance, not a mere revolution 


like a wheel onan axis, but advance, development, 


accomplishment. The philosophy of this advance 
seems to be that nothing exists for itself, but every- 
Nothing can thrive 
Sidney Morse says, “We are all alike. 
rather of our nothingness. Equal we are in God— 
in being by our individual selves nothing. Who 
is great‘alone? Who is rich alone? Who is wise 
alone? Isolation, then, is weakness, poverty, 
ignorance, blank and eternal. But in society we 
are heirs of all there is. You and I and all souls 
are nothing; we are all the 
universe holds.” This isa modern view of humani- 
Anciently the 
crowning dignity was to be a Roman, or Greek, or 
Jew; now itis to bea man. This is ecalléd the 
“solidarity ” of the race, or the “enthusiasm of 
humanity.” A church that does not feel this truth 
It is not enough 
that the seats be occupied every Sunday: achurch 


Mr ‘may be only a handsome adjunct to sundry 
Mr. Emerson was here |}. 


handsome establishments, a den of selfishness with 
esthetic drapery. If there be no fervor of work 
for humanity, it is death. There are many forms 
of such work: look now at only ome—the spread- 
‘ing of the thoughts which we think glorious and 
life-giving. This is a great duty, and a condition 
of our own life; for if we are useless, nature has 
‘no place for us. It is not meant that we must be 
agents of a sect, still less of the sect-spirit ; but 
of the thoughts which make our hearts glow and 
draw us together into a working unity, sown broad- 
cast in liberty to produce everywhere such national 
organization as may give them a visible body. By 
this we become the providence of God to those 
who are struggling in bonds. By men to men God 


spreads his intelligence, his joy, his liberty. 
SLAVERY.—Too long has the world groaned under the 
bondage «f superstition, intolerance and bigotry. I can- 
not, dare not, lend my influence to bind more closely 
the yoke; neither am I willing to yield myself to its 
thraldom. 

A spiritual nature was given us, by which we mount 
up, as on eagle’s wings, to an elevated existence. We 
sink from our high estate ; we become the slaves of one 
another. Man dares not think for himself; he dares 
not speak or act for himself; and, more than this, he be- 
comes the slave of bimself. 

O delusion, doubly damned, that causes our creed to 
give the lie to our consciousness; makes the soul dig In 


itself its hell, and then lie down in its own suflering.— 
Sylvester Judd. 


| 
Gorrespondence., 


Epitor oF Unity: I am always glad to be told that the 
orthodox arein substantial agreement with us; that the 
old issues are dead; and that we can now spike our guns 
and sit down in theological peace. 
gladly acknowledged that the world does move, and 
that the Calvinistic fires show now-a-days but feeble 
and flickering flames as compared with their old-time 
fierce and steady glare. And yet we are now and then 
decidedly reminded that the Unitarian controversy is 
not wholly over; and that many a brave and vigorous 
word has still to be spoken by us before the loving 


within the Christian pale. 
lam moved to these few words by the reading of a 


memorial sermon, lately preached by Rev. A. Simonson, 
of Woburn, Massachusetts, who, at the time of preach, | 
ing it, was about to be installed as minister of the Bap- | 


tist church in that town. I extract three sentences 
from the sermon for the consideration of your readers: 

“All have a common ancestor in Adam, but there isa 
closer tie even than one blood by birth, and that is one 
blood by redemption. We see in Adam that we have 
all sprung from the same stock; we see in Christ the 
second Adam, that we are all included in the tenderest 
love of one heart, even the heart that was pierced for 
us. The love of that pierced heart was mighty enough 
to save us from the resistless wrath of a righteous God.” 

Ww. 


Slonferences. 


IOWA STATE CONFERENCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE SECRETARY’S REPORT. 

Dear Unity: Our annual meeting and Summer Con- 
ference has just closed. Our State is large, our church 
centers far apart. Our Conferences are nuclei that 
radiate light and heat—magazines of help, that we try 
to pass around, with an eye single to the greatest good. 
This time we were at Algona, twenty-five miles from 
Humboldt, in the extreme northern part of the State. 
We have never before tried to have a Conference with- 
out Mr. Jones, 
to depend almost as much upon Mr. Herford. Success, 
with both these large radiators left out seemed problem- 
atical. There was no alternative—we must try. 

Mr, Blake came up from Quincy to help us, and filled 
a very large place in the vacuum. He gave the Confer- 
ence sermon, and added much to the interest of every 
session. 
lowa band; but every man was at his post, and woman 
too, The latter constituted no unimportant feature, for, 
with Miss Safford, and Miss Norris fresh from the ordi- 
nation at Meadville, and Miss Whitney, ordained during 
the Conference, a woman Secretary, and a woman’s 
meeting, the gallantry and loyalty of the brethren was 
pretty severely tested ; but it came out triumphant. 

Our Conference was a long one, lasting from Thursday 
evening until Monday noon. The programme was not 
crowded as usual, with the aim of giving more room for 
the discussion of important themes. Three pap-rs 
called out such discussions: Mr. Visher’s paper on 


And it must be 


We had come during the last two years | 


Aside from him, we had only our own little | 


Organization, Mr. Hunting’s on Science and Religion, and 
Mr. Young’s on the Relation of Spiritualism to the Church 
of the Future. The reading of the latter began at 2 
o’clock, and the discussion was closed by adjournment 
at6 p.m. The woman’s meeting, which should have 
been at 4 o’clock, fled before it, as it grew in intensity 
and earnestness, until it at last sought shelter in the 
protecting arms of the Sunday evening platform meet- 
ing. 

Discussions promise much in the distance, but it is 
not at all certain they will bring conclusion. Perhaps 
it is better, after all, to adhere to the usual plan of hav- 
ing more carefully prepared papers, full of suggestion, 
leaving room for only brief discussion at the time, trust- 


ing to the diffusive leaven of matured thought for desired 


results. Many good things were said in these papers 


and the talks that followed, but we must not attempt to 
reproduce them. 
Father of the loving Jesus becomes confessed, even | 


by railroads, did not reach us in time for her sermon, 


Miss Whitney, thwarted by storms, and washed out 


but we had five left. The names of those who gave 
them will be a sufficient guarrantee that they stood for 
light, help and vigor—Blake, Judy, Cushing, Elder, and 
Clute were our Conference cokers. 

Mr. Blake’s opening sermon was given amid the crash 
and roar of an Iowa thunder storm of cyclopean origin 
and cyclonic possibilities. His clear voice blended with 
that of the storm without, in its emphasis on our duty 
to give to others the light and joy of our faith. 

Aside from an opening and a closing storm, there was 
no interruption to our full enjoyment of the cool, brac- 
ing atmosphere of those high, breezy praries. The hos- 
pitality was most cordial. The social re-union, Friday 
evening, was tendered by the ladies of the Algona So- 
ciety, at the residence of W. H. Ingham, Esq., and was 
keenly enjoyed by the delegates and friends. The 
courtesy of the M. E. Church was most marked. They 

‘gave up even their Sunday service in favor of the Con- 
ference. 

The usual resolutions were passed, including one of 
earnest congratulation over the signal victory obtained 
in the recent special election, looking to the final ex- 
tinction of the liquor traffic in our State. The Sunday 
services attracted all that the pleasant church would 
seat. Mr. Clute’s sermon on “Immortality” led out 
into deep sea soundings, and will long be remembered 
_by all who heard it. 

_ In the afternoon Miss Sarah E. Whitney was ordained. 
The sermon was given by Mr. Elder, assisted in the pre- 
_liminaries by Miss Safford and Mr. Cushing. Mr. Hunt- 
ing gave the Prayer of Consecration The Charge was 
given by the Secretary, the Right hand of Fellowship by 
the President, Mr. Clute, anthem by the choir and 
Benediction by the candidate. 

_ Sunday evening the woman’s meeting was allowed to 
absorb the platform meeting. 

_ The Board of Officers was changed somewhat, largely 
with an eye to the possibility of calling together at any 
‘time a quorum of Trustees, 

It now stands as follows: 

President—-Rev. O. Clute. 

Vice- President—Judge G. W. McCrary. 

_ Treasurer—Rev. W. R. Cole. 
| Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Cole. 

Trustees—Rev. O. Clute, Rev. Joel P. Davis, Rev. 8. 8. 
Hunting, Rev. W. R. Cole, Rev. L. S. Coffin, Rev. E. 8. 
Elder. 
| The sum of $306.23 was raised during the Conference 
toward expenses the coming year. Three delegates 
were appointed to the National Conference at Saratoga— 
Rev. O. Clute, Judge G. W. McCrary, Mrs, C. T. Cole. 

We were instructed to publish entire the official 
report, but as a large part of it is of special interest only 
to our own Association, we give below these. 
| With the inevitable tendency to ebb and flow that 
characterizes even religious movements, tLe past year 
_has not been marked by such obvious results; but in- 
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stead, there has been a quiet deepening and strengthen- | 
ing of the work all along the line. We have had one 
addition to our list of workers—Rev. A. M. Judy—who 
was ordained and installed as pastor of the Davenport 
Society in January last. He has proved a most valuable 
re-inforcement, not only to his own society, but to the 
State work. 

We have also during the year found another worker— 
Miss Sarah E. Whitney—who is now with us awaiting 
her formal introduction to the ranks. 

Keokuk, under the strong and faithful ministry of Mr. 
Elder, is looking up and forward in a most encouraging 
way. 

The most serious obstacles that have hitherto impeded 
the work at lowa City have been overcome. Nothing 
that faithful and painstaking work can accomplish has 
been left undone. 

At Davenport Mr. Judy reports an average increase of 
one-third in his congregation, and a very marked im- 
provement in the spirit manifested,—less of the destruc- 
tive and critical, more harmony, especially in their 
friendly relations with other churches. Their Unity 
Club has done excellent literary work. The season was 
closed with an Emerson Memorial Service. 

New interest has been awakened in their Sunday 
School by the use of “ The Service and Songs” and The 
Bible for Learners. 

They have made a new depariure in appointing two 
ladies on their Board of Trustees: They have raised and 

aid out $1,200,—$300 of this raised by their energetic 
adies at a church fair. 

We are herein the immediate vicimity of Miss Saf- 
ford’s work,which both here and at Humboldt speaks for 
itself. She has had but one interruption during her two 
years’ ministry among us, and that—her enforced ab- 
sence of three Sundays by reason of recent illness. We 
have here a new demonstration of the fact that woman’s 
work inthe ministry is not confined to touching the 


- emotional nature,—that she is also capable of strong, 


practical work. At Humboldt a floating debt of $400 has 
been paid, and a loan reduced from $920 to $700. This 
is largely due to the energy of the Ladies’ Working 
Society. It was supposed when she first went there that 
the novelty of a woman in the pulpit would explain the 
large audiences that greeted her, but the novelty seems 
not yet to have worn off, for the audiences still range 
from 150 to 200, while their specia/ services attract crowded 
houses. A marked feature of the work in Humboldt is 
an unusual proportion of earnest young men among the 
regular attendants. The Sunday School, superintended 
by Miss Emma White, numbers seventy five, with an 
average attendance of sixty. 

At Algona the people very willingly attend church, 
and very cheerfully pay all that is required of them, but 
as yet have not felt the importance of close and perma- 
nent organization. They still wor-hip ina ball. They 
are indebted for repeated courtesies to the other 
chuches, especially the M. E. church, whose new and 
beautiful building was generously tendered for all the 
sessions of the Conference. The ladies of Algona have 
raised and put by $200 asa little nucleus for their own 
church building in the future. 

Mr. Cushing has now a circuit parish, which is both 
important and promising. He makes headquarters at 
Creston, and gives to them two Sundays each month. 
The Opera House is always full; sometimes crowded. 
A society has been formed and incorporated, embracing 
a number of the leading citizens. While they have a 
long list of names on the pay-roll, there is a marked hes- 
itancy to formally unite with the church. At Osceola 
and Red Oak the audiences are good, averaging about 
200 at each place. No organization has as yet been 
formed save for business purposes. This circuit yields 
him a ready salary of $1000. Creston desires, and should 
h :ve, services all the time. 

At Des Moines the obstacles to the work seem to cor- 
_respond to the importance of the point. Mr. Hunting 


ea <a 


i TT 


has had a hard year, full of the peculiar care, anxiety 
and effort that attend genuiné pioneer work. He has 
felled the huge trees of difficulty ; has done a great deal of 
log-rolling ; has been half stifled with the smoke of his 
burning brush heaps ; has cleared and leveled all obstacles ; 
and is here to tell us for himself how the foundation of 
the new church is laid, cemented by faith and self-for- 
getting devotion. It is expected that, with favorable 
weather, rapid progress will be made upon the building, 


* * * * * * * 


Our correspondence for the past year has been con- 
siderably larger than heretofore, involving nearly 400 
communications from the Secretary, besides those fea- 
tures which have been attended to entirely by Mr. Clute. 
* * %* QOur present deficit is $14986. Again we have 
the mortification of coming to our annual meeting in 
debt. This brings us to our future and to our lessons. 

[t is not necessary to state that our very first duty is 
to provide for extinguishing this debt. With the expe- 
rience of the last two years here set before us we cannot 
fail to see the importance of devising ways and means 
for enlarging our income. And it seems equally impor- 
tant to resolve that henceforth we will keep our pledges 
within the possibilities of thisincome. The difficulty in 
raising money in a State where the whole field is in fact 
missionary ground, cannot be overlooked. This, in the 
future asin the past, will bea most derided limitation 
to all our efforts for “the enlargement of Zion.” Money 
and workers! With these conditions what could we not 
accomplish? Without them, how helpless! 


We can hardly over-estimate the value of seed sown by 
the way-side. We know how blessed it is to feel that 
isolated and hungry souls are touched, fed and uplifted. 
Wherever an audience can be gathered such waiting, 
grateful souls are found. With such, the occasional 
visit of the Bringer of glad tidings is hailed with joy and 
cherished in memory. Such work is never lost. And 
yet, so far as organization or church extension is con- 
cerned, it seems of little use to send the advance courier 
to clear the path, unless there is some one ready to follow 
with the implements of culture. At points where work 
has once been bravely done, and a promising organiza- 
tion started, it seems a questionable policy to let that 
sink out of existence while we start new work in new 
places. And yet where a mistake in the selection of a 
point has been clearly made, is it not better to give it up 
for an assured success! But we are here brought face to 
face with all the questions clustering around that word 
Organization, which must be discussed elsewhere. 


In our report at the Western Conference we described 
a visit to Brighton, which, as it is suggestive and typical, 
we venture to repeat. The older and more thickly 
settled portions of our State are dotted with thriving 
towns, of which the one we visited last Sunday is a type. 
A village of 1,600 people, with six neat church buildings, 
all paid for years ago, but three of them closed and 
empty, the remaining three having services only on 
alternate Sundays, and small audiences then. Inside 
the pleasant homes we found the works of Channing 
and Parker, Frothingham and Savage. The Alliance and 
Christian Register and Unity were eagerly read and loaned 
to the neighbors, their sermons finally transferred to 
scrap-books, by those whose names stil! stood on Pres- 
byterian and Congregationalist church rolls. One good 
Congregationalist brother, who had regularly rode in six 
miles to hear Mr. Cushing preach, was industriously 
circulating the tracts of the A. U. A. Religion is not 
dead! These silent and deserted churches stand there 
adjuring us to—“‘ring out the old—ring in the new.” 
Steadily reminding us that it is our work to transform 
them into temples that stand for a Rational Religion— 
temples whose doors of Freedom and Fellowship are 
open wide to every truly devout and reverent soul, 
whose altar-fires are ever aglow, inviting all to enter 


who would worship the Infinite Father “in spirit and in 
truth.” 
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We have more recently made a visit to the neighbor- 
ing town of Richland, equally suggestive in its way. 
Here, where no living work had been done save a vaca- 
tion visit from Mr, Clute three years ago, comprising two 
sermons and three lectures, and the few weeks that Mr. 
Cushing divided his time between this point and 
Brighton, we found a large and attentive audience who 
eagerly took the Registers, Unities and new tracts we 
had brought. 

In the half dozen homes visited we found the few ser- 
mons they had heard, and the few liberal books they 
had read, referred to as the most precious things that 
had come into their lives. All, without exception, had 
grown out of the old faiths, and were basking in the im- 
mediate warmth and glow of the “ watch-firés of truth,” 
as only those can who have felt the chilland desolation, 
the dampness and decay that linger around the temples 
of the past. In quiet farm-houses we found cases where 
this universal unrest and dissatisfaction with the old, 
combined with the faith that somewhere there must be that 
which would meet the craving within, had led to such 
search through the faiths of Christendom as the means 
at hand permitted. Chambers’ Encyclopcedia, in its 
definition of Unitarianism, brought out the éxultant— 
Eureka! The Christian Register there referred to was at 
once sent for, followed by such books and tracts as came 
within the limited means; and from that day to this, life 
has been a glad hosanna. Busy farmers, with the pres- 
sure of corn-planting upon them, yet stopped to read 
the new tracts and send them on their missionary tour 
throngh the neighborhood. The visit was a new em- 
phasis of the fact that the work of religious evolution is 
not confined to towns and large centers; but that in 
quiet rural districts it is making sure“and steady pro- 
gress. Everywhere, we may rest assured, there are 
groups of eager souls ready and waiting for our deepest 
and most earnest thought. ' 

Again we send out our cry for workers! Not those who 
are seeking for parishes ready made, with salaries as- 
sured, for, at present, we have not such to offer; but 


sort of organization which shall 
Women’s Western Unitarian Conference, and by Which 
the members of this organization shall be constitu 

members also of the parent o 
mittee of three be appointe 


meeting upon the best method or plan for such organi- 
zation. 


sturdy pioneers, 80 equipped with faith and courage that 


they can cut their way through the forest and “live off 
the country,’—men and women who can create condi-| 


tions, churches and salaries. 


We are glad to believe that this great forward march of | 


the religious world is steadily advancing; that it in no 
sense depends upon the feeble efforts of the Iowa Unita- 
rian Association, or any other body. 

The bugle call—up and forward /—is heard in every 
theological school, in every pulpit, in every pew in our 
land. It comes with a depth and force to which no hu- 
man voice can add emphasis. But in our effort to obey 
the summons, to adjust our armor, to keep step to the 
music, it isa delight to fling our banner to the breeze, 
to send out our word of rousing and cheer to those who 
still hesitate and linger. And so let us still continue to 
work with courage and hope. C.T. Coxs, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE CHICAGO WOMEN’S UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


At the annual meeting of the Women’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, at Cleveland, May 6-8, the Unitarian 
women of the Western Conference and others interested 
were recommended by the Conference to form classes 


for the study and investigation of matters pertaining to 
the Unitarian faith. 


In accordance with this recommendation, a meeting 
was called at the residence of Mrs. John Wilkinson, 482 
North La Salle street, for May 30, to discuss the ways and 
means for carrying out the letter and spirit of the sug- 
gestion. The meeting assembled at 4 p. m., and Mrs. 
Wilkinson was called to preside. After some pleasant 


and enaqetive discussion the following resolution was 
propose 


Resolved, That at our next meeting we enter into some 
auxiliaryto the 


nization, and that a com- 
to-day to report at that 


A committee, consisting of Dr. L. G. Bedell, Mrs. 


Henry Sayres and Mrs. Henry Booth, was then appoint- 
ed by the chair to arrange some plan of organization, to 
be presented at the next meeting, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned to June 13. 


A pleasant social time followed the adjournment of 


the business meeting, about twenty ladies being present, 


a fairly equal representation from the three Unitarian 
churches. 


Tuesday, June 13, the adjourned meeting assembled 


in the Channing Club-room, 40 Madison street. Thirty- 
five ladies in attendance. Mrs. Wilkinson being called 
to the ehair, the minutes of previous meeting were read, 


and the report of the Committee on Organization was 
submitted. 


This report was carefully and thoroughly discussed, 


and sections 2, 5 and 6 were amended and stand as here 
given in the report. The whole was then accepted, and 
the meeting proceeded to organize upon this basis. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE UPON ORGANIZATION. 
Dr. L. G. Bedell, Chairman. 


To the Ladies of the Unitarian Society: Your commit- 


tee, appointed by you to suggest some plan of association 
and some method of work for an organization for Unita- 
rian women in Chicago, beg leave to report that they 
have endeavored, in their deliberations, to arrive at con- 
clusions as nearly in harmony with the general views 
expressed at your preliminary meeting of two weeksago 
as it has been possible for them to do, and accordingly 


they now submit to your consideration, for rejection or 


adoption, in whole or in part, the following suggestions: 


That we enter into one association of the women 


(1.) 


of all the Unitarian churches of the city, for the purpose 


of better and stronger social relations with each other, 
and also for the study and consideration of the meaning, 
the use and the growth of Unitarianism, and to become 
more familiar with Unitarian literature. 

(2.) That we dispense with any formal organization 
or Constitution and By-laws, simply for convenience, 
considering ourselves “ The Chicago Women’s Unitarian 
Association,” auxiliary to “The Western Women’s Uni- 
tarian Conference,” having no terms or conditions: of 
membership except the annual payment of $1.00 to the 


Treasurer of “The Women’s Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence.” 


(3.) That we choose a President or Chairman annu- 
ally by an informal ballot, who shall take charge of our 
meetings, and that we choose as our permanent Secre- 


tary the present Secretary of the W. W. U. C., Miss 
Roberts. 


(4.) We also recommend that regular meetings be 
held monthly, in rotation, in the several church parlors, 
and that the character of these meetings shall be as dis- 


tinctively social as for intellectual culture in church lit- 
erature. 


(5.) For this purpose we would suggest that an entire — 
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afternoon, once in each month, be devoted to these 
meetings; the time for the literary exercises and dis- 
cussion not to exceed two hours, and the remainder of 
the afternoon be devoted to social intercourse, with re- 
freshments to be provided by the ladies of the church 
which entertains the Association for that month. 

(6.) As these monthly meetings will be continued 
from September to May inclusive, making nine meet- 
ings each year, we would recommend that nine ladies 
be chosen from the different churches, who shall pre- 
pare and carry out a programme for the intellectual 
feature of these meetings, leaving them entirely free to 
furnish a paper, either original or selected, an abstract 
of any book bearing upon the general thought of Unita- 
rianism or its history ; and also that similarly another 
nine ladies be chosen to act with the former in selecting 
and presenting interesting miscellaneous matter, mak- 
ing one lady from each of these committees responsible 
for the programme of only asingle meeting during the 
year, thus rendering the work as light as possible for 


all concerned, and yet securing an order of action which 
will insure success. é 


(7.) We would recommend that each meeting be 
complete in itself rather than undertaking any contin- 
ued course of study. In this way we may insure a large 
attendance and a more general interest, socially and oth- 
erwise, by leaving each member entirely free to study 


much or little, to be either active or passive as her 
tastes and inclination may direct. 


(8.) Lastly, we recommend that the two committees 
be directed to arrange a suitable programme of the 
year’s work, with a calendar of the time and place of 
meeting, the topic to be presented, the name of the lady 
having the charge of it, and name of the essayist; also, 
name of the lady who is to present the miscellaneous 
matter; that such programme be printed, and copies 


sent to all ladies interested in the work. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Mrs. Henry SAYRES, 

Mrs. Henry Booru, 


Committee. 
; Dr. L. G. BEDELL, 
A motion was made and carried to publish a report of 


this meeting in Uniry, and the Secretary was instructed 
to prepare the report. 


The motion to elect a permanent Chairman by ballot 
resulted in the election of Mrs. John Wilkinson. 

The chair then proceeded to appoint the two commit- 
tees, calling upon the ladies from each society to assist 
by suggesting names of suitable persons to fill the offices. 
The following committees were appointed: 

Committee on Literature—Mrs. Wooley, Mrs. Loveday, 
Mrs. West, Mrs. Dow, Mrs. F. Heywood, Mrs. T, E. Fry, 
Mrs. Hayden, Mrs. E. L. Brown, Miss Florence Hilton. 

Committee on Miscellaneous Work—Mrs. Mixer, Mrs. J. 
Adams, Mrs.. Blackman, Dr. Bedell, Miss Cabot, Mrs. 
Boyeson, Mrs. Roche, Miss Rachie Booth, Mrs, Conger. 


A motion was made, requesting the Secretary to send 
notices to all ladies who are not present, who are ap- 
pointed on committees. 

A suggestion was made that copies of the report of 
this meeting be freely circulated throughout the West, 
encouraging other societies to enter upon this work. 

Meeting adjourned to meet te last Thuraday in Sep- 
tember. kK, L. Roperts, Secretary. 


‘Zlofes from fhe THiold, 


Mapison.—We hope all our readers will notice the an- 
nouncement, in another column, of the summer meeting 
of the Wisconsin Unitarian Conference, to be held at 
Madison, July 20-23, 1882. 


Tue usual Unitarian Grove Meeting will be held at 
Wier’s Landing, New Hampshire, July 23 to 30. The 
programme is particularly attractive. Board and lodg- 
ing particularly cheap, and R. R. fares to correspond. A 
good time is anticipated. Any one wishing to attend 


should correspond with John D. Wells, Secretary, Laco- 
nia, N. H. 


CuurcH oF Unity.—The Rev. George Bachelor, of 
Salem, Mass., has just been called to this church. Mr. 
Batchelor is one of our best preachers, and we know he 
will be a worthy successor to Robert Collyer if he will 
only accept the call, We congratulate the church on 
the wisdom of its choice,and we trust that Mr. Batch- 
elor may become one of our Western workers. 


Hospart.—The Unitarian thurch at Hobart is in a 
very flourishing condition, even though it has no minis- 
ter. The church is kept open by lay services, conducted 
in turn by different members of the Society. They re- 
port an audience entirely filling their church, which has 
aseating capacity of about two hundred. They have 
also a large and ffourishing Sunday School. The Society 


comprises among its members all the leading families of 
the town. 


Rev. ALBERT W ALKLBY, our vigorous Western preacher, 
settled in Keene, N. H., is preaching to his people a 
series of sermons on the charitable, reform and penal 
institutions in his city, county and State, taking for his 
discourses such subjects as “Our Jail,” “Our Alms 
House,” “ Our Reform School,” “Our Prison,” “Our In- 
sane Asylum,” etc., giving an account of the condition 
that these institutions are in, with suggestions of needed 
improvements, and a discussion of the responsibility of 
the people for the same. 


Tue Algona Conference was a success in all the gen- 
eral features of our Conferences. The Methodists were 
remarkably generous in giving the use of their church. 
The friends in Miss Safford’s Society showed that genu- 
ine hospitality which is sure to characterize the true 
liberal Christian. The principal discussicn, that on the 
relation of spiritism to the future church, was incisive 
and spirited. It was a fine illustration of free discussion 
among brethren who decidedly differ. In the future we 
will protest most emphatically against dividing the Con- 
ference into two parts—one of women and the other of 
men. The plan is false. Let us know neither male nor 
female in our method of the divine kingdom. 


THE Worcester Conference has made this provision 
for missionary work : 


Resolved, That each of the churches of the Conference is recom- 
mended to grant its pastor a leave of absence for one Sunday ennu- 
«lly for the purpose of missionary work, under the direction of 2 | 
Committee chosen for the purpose. 


> 
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The following plan of work has been adopted . THE Moruer’s Recorp. Published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 


The Committee desires to extend the fraternal sym-| Itis curious to notice the many signs of increasing 
pathy and fellowship of the Conference to those churches | interest in the development of children. Dr. Prezer’s 
which may, for any reason, be without pastors, hoping | famous essay on Poychogenesis emphasizes the need of 
that each church may be led to seek the settlement of a | stated, exact, written recognition ofa child’s growth. The 
minister whenever practicable. Social Science Association, through the Secretary of its 

Where the settlement of a minister may not be rea- | Educational Department, has circulated a schedule of 
sonably anticipated, the Committee recommends provi- | graded questions, in the hope that the answers received 
sion for an afternoon or evening supply by a neighbor- | may serve as data for careful generalization. And now 
ing pastor, if such may be secured. comes “ The Mother’s Record” of the physical, mental 

They will endeavor, by all practicable methods, to en- | and moral growth of her child for the past fifteen years. 
courage any new society which may be organized, afd | It is composed of blank pages for memoranda on sub- 
generally seek to diffuse the liberal Christian faith and | jects (which are indicated on opposite corresponding 
life which the Conference is organized to promote. pages), such as growth, sickness, habits, religious train- 

To accomplish these ends, the co-operation of all min- | ing, faith, prayer, memory, imagination, etc. There ought 
isters and the churches they represent is invited. Con-/| to be no need for such a book, as every mother’s heart 
tributions of money in aid of the work may be sent to| and pen should wish to note down her child’s progress; 
Rey. Grindall Reynolds, No. 7 Tremont Place, Boston, , but to those mothers who do not know how to begin to 
marked “For Worcester County.” All work will be | do what they wish, it will serve as an admirable guide, 
done in co-operation with him as Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. a ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Cloth, 1.25. 

Any person or parish in the County, desiring preach- | Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


ing, is invited to correspond with the Committee with | The second publication in the American Statesman 


; | 
reference to the needs of the locality represented. series, and is in every way up to the high standard of the 
Letters may be addressed to the Chairman, or either | first. Hamilton has long been recognized as one of the 


member of the Committee. great pillars, without which the young republic must 


LyMAN CLARK, Petersham, Chairman. have speedily fallen into contempt and ruin. The au- 
Henry H. Wonps, Brookfield. 


E. P. Gress, Hudson. tbor, in clear, strong words, pictures the life of this man 
from his birth in the tropical island of Nevis until his 


: Che Sfudp Gable. brilliant career is brought to an abrupt close by the bul- 


K. G. W. 


| 
| 


—_———— -—— 


let of Burr. But it is upon Hamilton’s crowning work 


inainscighbamiasnaiited ices | | as the leading spirit which guided the wreck of the con- 


Ali Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- | federacy to the adoption of the Constitution, and put the 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrowe Book 00 , 49 Madison street, 


Chicago. young nation upon a firm financial basis, that Mr. Lodge 

Ey has given us that for which we are to be most grateful. 
W hat the student has been obliged to glean after weary- 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published a vol- ing séarch in encyclopedias and lengthy histories—a 
ume of Longfellow’s unprinted poems, It is entitled, | line here and a line there—is given us in this book in a 


“In the Harbor.” It contains a magnificent engraving | few strong pages, accessible, comprehensive, just. No 
of Longfellow, and twenty-nine short poems written by 


— — —— — ee 


LITERARY NOTES, 


him.—Potter’s American Monthly contains a sketch of teacher can afford to do without it ; to ev ery public and 
the life of John Howard Payne, the author of “Home| Private library it is a valuable acquisition. B.C J 
Sweet Home ;” an excellent wood engraving of Payne 

accompanies the sketch.——The July number of the 


Wide Awake is. as usual. full of good things. The illus-|. AMERICAN MEN or Letrers. No. 3. Henry D. THoREAU. F. B 
’ , us eee E 
trations are’ excellent, and the articles are of so varied | 5#2°T2. Houghton, Mifilin & Co., Boston. pp. 324. $1.20. 


a nature we can hardly select any one as especially | Externally this book is like the others in this series ; 
peg of =~ ere e panne — were a chi'd/ags we have not read those which pre:eded it we 
again to receive such an interesting and instructive vis- ul 
itor—The French paper Le Republican, published in are unable more fully to compare them. If, how 


Boston, in its last number, June 24, contains excellent | Ve", this is a fair sample, we must say that we do 


cuts of Washington, Longfellow, and Garfield. We | not think they do justice to the names of their writers, 


are in receipt of a pamphlet containing a lecture on,| Any book to be worth reading must. like a poet. be 
“ Were Emerson and Longfellow Christians?” by Rev bm : ro 


G. W. Gallagher, pastor of 4th Unitarian church, New | 0orn and not made. In reading this book we have 


York city. It is published by James Miller, New York |@ feeling that this subject (Henry D. Thoreau) was 


city. M. Renan has begun another work—“ A History | given to Mr. Sanborn to write up, very much as if he 
of Israel Before the Birth of Christ.”——Charlotte were a schoolboy, and this were his task. He must 
Yonge’s last novel is entitled, “ Unknown to History.” 


—wWe have just received a copy of the Dedication Ser- write something about Thoreau, so he seats himself at 
vices of the Church of the Messiah, which took place at bis desk and writes and writes about everything and ev- 


St. Louis, December 16,1881. The book is a beautiful | erybody, occasionally bringing in Thoreau’s name, sim- 
Te Pas pa age weg bea y be and binding, _ con-| ply to remind the reader of his task. 

ining much that will be of interest, not only to the . i 
members of the church, but the denomination tf ‘Fog He has, indeed, made a book—in some respects a very 


e desire to express our thanks to the Trustees for thus | Pleasant book—but we do not see why he called it Hen- 
80 kindly remembering Uniry. ry D. Thoreau, and not “ Sketches of Concord,” or “ Em- 
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erson,” or “ Dr. Ripley,” or “ Horace Greeley,” or twenty 
other titles, any of which would have been as appropri- 
ate as the one with which the present cover and title- 
page are adorned. 

It contains in all 317 pages, divided into thirteen chap- 
ters. All we are told about Thoreau in the first one 
hundred pages is that he was born. This coreny 
three chapters. In the fourth 
told again that he was born; but this time we have 
the additional very important information that he 
was born in an old house, The remainder of this chap- 
ter is devoted to “The Embattled Farmers.” In chap- 
ter VIII., ‘‘ The Walden Hermitage,” we are led to ex- 
pect a little more on the subject; but all we can re- 
member, after reading it carefully, is that Thoreau lived 
somehow, in some way, near or about Walden pond. 

In short, after reading the whole book, one is inclined 
to ask, “‘ And who, then, is this man Thoreau?” There 
is a vague feeling that such a man lived, who kept a 
journal and did many odd things; but we challenge any 
one who is notelready familiar with Thoreau, from this 
book to get any clear or definite idea of the man. 


The work, however, is worth reading, as it contains a 
great deal of information about a great many literary 
persons, not published elsewhere. We commend es- 
pecially the ninth chapter, relating to the correspond- 
ence of Mr. Horace Greely with Mr. Thoreau in regard 
to the publication ofthe latter’s essays—the prices paid 
and the difficulty of obtaining compensation. The cor- 
respondence, however, is mostly by Mr. Greeley. 

For the most part the book is written in good taste, 
and might be considered a fair model of literary style. 
There are one or two phrases, however, which would 
seem to be objeetionable, as, for instance, on page 52, 
when the writer speaks of the President of Harvard Col- 
lege as“ Old Quincy.” This might not sound quite re- 
spectable if repeated in the neighborhood of Cambridge. 
Neither does the letter of Daniel Webster about his rose 
cold suggest pleasant thoughts about this great states- 
man, aside from its irrelevancy to the subject in hand, 
But even with all these failings we presume the book 
will be popular, especially among literary people; to 
such particularly we commend it, A.G. J. 


—= 


Whe SGxchange Gable. 


RENDER UNTO C.¥SAR,THE THINGS WHICH ARE C.ESAR’S.— 
Robert Browning’s English and American friends, learn- 
ing that he did not possess a complete or uniform set of 
his own works, commemorated his seventieth birthday, 
on the 7th ult., by presenting him a set handsomely 
bound, and contained in an oak case, carved with em- 
blems suggestive of his poems.— The Indez. 


AGnNosticisM.—There is a story of an Irish judge, who 
was an atheist, and who, when a little girl was brought 
before him as a witness, asked her if she understood the 
nature of an oath. “No, sir,” answered the innocent 
babe. “An’ don’t ye know what would become of ye 
after death if ye told a lie, me child?” asked the judge. 
“Indade, I don’t, sir,’ said the pretty prattler. The 
judge pondered a moment, and then said, “ Nayther do 
I. Ye may stand down, me dear.”’—Christian Register. 


chapter we are} 


Le 


We publish in full this morning Rev. Bowser’s paper 
on the Trinity, read before the ministerial association, 
much to their consternation. One of the good brothers 
declared that if he should utter such sentiments be- 
lieving as he did, it would be blasphemy! Another 
felt such solicitude for Mr. Bowser’s soul that he thought 
the brethren ought to pray for him. These gentle criti- 
cisms convinced Mr. Bowser that he ought not to em- 
barrass the Association by retaining his membership, 
so he resigned, and his resignation was unanimously 
accepted. Nevertheless, it should be understood that 
Mr. Bowser is perfectly sincere in his belief, and there- 
fore his convictions are entitled to respect even from 
those who differ with him. Those who feel called upon 
to-pray for him should not restrain their ardor, but let 
themselves out to the fullest ane while those who 
endorse his views may congratulate themselves that 
they have such an able and thoughtful advocate.— 
Evansville Daily Courier. 


THe Fatt or ApAM.—Thanks to Mr. Darwin, Spencer, 
Huxley, thanks to the geologists, antiquarians, and com- 
parative mythologists, the’ theological, sin-laden, Eden- 
cursed Adam has beat a retreat into the night of the 
past; and we trust he has taken a good deal of his 
theological baggage with him. There are encouraging 
signs to-day that with the disappearance of Adam the 
artificial theology which was built on his shoulders—the 
doctrine of a fallen world, an angry, vindictive God, and 
a yawning pit of hell, and the fictitious righteousness 
which was necessary to neutralize it—will all vanish 
into forgetfulness, or be preserved only as relics of 
archaic thought. The real fall of Adam has just taken 
place, He has fallen from the responsible position in 
which he was placed as the original representative sin- 
ner of the race, through whom physical and spiritual 
death came upon all humanity ; and we cannot be sorry 
for it, for the new fall of Adam brings as many blessings 
as the old fall brought curses.— The Christian Register. 


OTHER AMERICAN VisIToRS.—We are glad to hear that 
in addition to Rev. James Freeman Clarke and the Rev. 
E. E. Hale, who have visited us from America, one of 
our most respected Western ministers is also on his way 
—the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who for seven years has 
been the Missionary Secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. In telling “The Story of Western Unitari- 
anism” lately, the Rev. Brooke Herford spoke of him 
thus: ** Among the brave young men whom the fervor 
of the war took hold of, was a lad named Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, the son of a Welsh farmer settled in Wisconsin. 
He enlisted in the artillery ; served all through the war ; 
came out with a soul tempered like fine steel by that 
terrible discipline; felt that he had to pass from the 
army of the Union to the army of the Lord. He went 
to Meadville College ; went back to the West a strong, 
fervent man, who could not be content just to preach on 
his own small ministries first at Winnetka and then at 
Janesville, but became, almost unaware, a sort of Mis- 
sionary for all the country round—and so earnest, and 
so successful, that in 1875 the Conference engaged him 
to give part of his time, and later to devote himself en- 
tirely, as Missionary Secretary all over the West. Since 
that time you know how ceaselessly he has been going 
from place to place, writing, preaching, lecturing ; rally- 
ing lapsed societies, building up new ones, encouraging 
and strengthening our little outpost churches— wearing 
himself out with unremitting travel and work—never 
sparing himself—and breathing into our whole Western 
work the spirit of his own high thought and glowing 
enthusiasm.” “ He ought,” Mr. Herford writes us, “to 
have a warm, hearty welcome from our English breth- 
ren, as well as from his old kindred in Wales, for he is 
one of our noblest workers in the great Western world.” 
With him travels the Rev. F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland, 
another of our honored Western men. They are to 
arrive in Glasgow by the Bolivia, of the Anchor Line, 


which sailed from New York June 3rd.—From an 
English Exchange. 
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THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE WISCONSIN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


WILL BE HELD AT MADISON, WISCONSIN, JULY 20-23, 1882. 


a 


The following is the programme: - 
THURSDAY, JULY 20. 
8:00 Pp. M.—Sermon, Rev. Wm. H. Savage, Leominster, Mass. 
FRIDAY, JULY 21. 


10:00 A. M.—Devotional meeting, led by Rev. Dr. Thomas Kerr, 
Rockford, Ll. 

10:30 a. M—Essay, “Old Testament Criticism,” Rev. Dr. Hirsch, 
Sinai Temple, Chicago, Ill. 

9:00 P. M.—Excursion to Maple Bluff, and trip around Lake Men- 
dota. 

8:00 Pp. M.—Sermon, Rev. Brooke Herford, Chicago, Il. 


SATURDAY, JULY 22. 


10:00 a. M.—Devotional meeting, led by Rev. Wm. C. Wright, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


10:30 A. M.—Essay, “ Coesar’s Rights,” Mrs. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, | 


Chicago, Ill. 
11:15 a. M.—Essay, “ The Word of a Layman to the Churches,” Hon. 
J. E. McKeighan, St. Louis, Mo. 
2:00 p. m.—Address, “ The Present Age a Religious Age,” Prof. J. K. 
Hosmer, Washington University. 
_ §$:00 p. ma.—Address, “The Word and Work most needed in Re- 
ligion,” Rev. Dr. Thomas Kerr, Rockford, I11. 
8:00 Pp. M.—Social Reunion. 


SUNDAY, JULY 23. 


10:30 a. M.—Sermon, Rev. Rowland Connor, East Saginaw, Mich. 
8:00 Pp. M.—Sermon, Rev. John Snyder, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Sermons will be delivered in the Assembly Chamber, at the 
Capitol; the other meetings will be held in the Unitarian Church. 


INVITATION. 


The Madison Unitarian Society extend a cordial in- 
vitation to all to attend the Summer Conference, and 
offer the hospitality of their homes to all delegates. 
Pleasant entertainment may be secured by other visitors 
at the Ladies’ Hall, most delightfully situated at the 
University, for $1.00 a day. 


} 
Visitors who wish to engage board at the Ladies’ Hall 
are requested to send their names at once to J. H. 
Crooker, Madison, Wis. 


Those arriving on trains Thursday will be met at the 
stations by a committee ; and after Thursday, by a com- 
mittee at the church, Washington Avenue. 


All persons, paying full fare to Madison over C..& N. 
W. or C. M. & St. Paul railroads, will be returned for 
one-fifth regular fare. Wma. F. ALuen, President. 
J. H. Crooxer, Pastor. 
Madison, Wis., July 5th, 1881. 


NOTICE. 


Copies of “ Frrst Lessons ON THE BIBLE,” by Edward 
H. Hall, are for sale by the Unitarian S. S. Society, 
Room 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. Price, per copy, 
fifty cents. 


THe report of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, which gives a condensed account of the work of 
the Union in its various departments—Benevolent, 
Educational, Religious, Social, Physical, and others—for 
the past year, from April 1881 to April 1882,is now 
ready for distribution to members and friends of the 
Union. Copies may be had at the Rooms, or will be 
forwarded by mail, or otherwise, to parties who may 
address W. H. Baupwin, President. 
18 Boylston street, Boston. 
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UNITY RECEIPTS. 

W. J. Potter, $3.00; Charles A. Humphrey, $1.50; C. 
B. Ferry, $1.50; W. H. Jones, $2.00; Ernest Turner, 
$1.50; Jno. Burnham, $3.00; Mrs. M. E. Follett, $1.50; 
Mrs. J. H. McDonald, $1.50; Thos. Slade, $1.50; E, 
Chase, $2.00; Frank Meaken, .20; Elizabeth W. Allen, 
$1.50; Miss Wheelwright, $1.50; Mrs. B. E. McCoy, 
$1.50; Mrs, Geo. H. White, $2.00; Rev. H. C. Badger; 
$2.00; Spencer H. Bailey, $2,25; J. T. Sunderland, .18. 
Ethan Allen Doty, $5.00; Edward H. Hall, $1.50; Mrs 
C. R. Colby, $2.00; E. W. Pattison, $6.00; Mrs. 8. E. 
Summer, $1.50; Mrs. H. E. Dean, $1.50; Edward Sim- 
onton, $1.50; Mrs. E. Jaeger, .75; F. D. Blake, $3.00; J. 
C. Brownell, $2.00; David G. Evans, $4.50; 8. M. Stone, 
50; W.B. Clarke & Co., $2.00; James L. Munroe, $1.50; 
Dr. H. H. Button, $1.50. 


LITTLE UNITY RECEIPTS. 
Chas. A. Humphrey, .50; Mrs. A. E. Dean, .35. 


NOTICE. 


We call the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment of Rexford & Prentice, lawyers and collectors, 
at room 11, 89 Madison street, in this city. Enterpris- 
ing attorneys and successful collectors. Collections made 
on reasonable commission. Uwnrry’s readers will do well 
to call upon them in reference to any legal business 
they may have. 


CoNSECRATION.—I consecrate myself, my time, my 
talents, my influence, my thoughts, my knowledge and 
my all, to God and his service.—Sylvester Judd. 


TRUTHFULNEsS.—Let Christians be reasonable men. 
Let them tear their creeds to tatters, scatter their Bible 
‘to the winds, call hell a delusion and heaven a lie, or 
else act up to their belief.—Judd. 


A gentleman, not long since,on his way from an 
Evangelical church, where he had just listened to a very 
diluted sermon on the blood, said to a neighbor that he 
had just attended the church of the Holy Nothingness. 
We sympathized with him in his remark. 


Every one has the reward of his own obedience. If 
he obeys a lie, he takes “his pay in lies; if he obeys 
truth, he is rewarded in the spiritual strength which the 


truth inspires. Mammon pays in the miserly heart. 
Righteousness is current in the kingdom of heaven. 
HENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICE 
LAWYERS, 
89 MADISON STREET, ROOM i1. 
CHICAQO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and Canada. 
National Bank of Illinois, Chicago. 


Dr. J. W. WASSALL, 


DENTIST. 


103 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ga Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. The only successful Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most popular 
Pen. made. Send for cireular. MACKHKINNON PEN CO., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 983 Madison St., Chicago, Ell, « 


BEATTY’S BEETHOVEN ORG 


Walnut or Ebonized (Gold Laid) Case as desired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops, 


AN 


Price, delivered on board cars 
here, with Stool, Book, Music (a () 
complete musical outjit) ONLY ov 


The Beethoven Organ can be shipped in 5 minutes notice, (now shipping 

over 50 a day, demand increasing.) Working nights by Edison's Electric Light to 

Oo fill orders for this style promptly. Remittances ma made by Bank Dra 
ave Post Office Money Order, Kegiatered Letter, or by Express Prepaid. 


SAS, <== Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


WwW, ‘ ; 
7 | , \ fr) if the Beethoven Organ, after one year’s use, does not give you entire satisfaction 
| 


H me nm kindly return it at my expense and I will promptly refund you the $90 with in- 
TT a HL Me eS eee «=(lterest. Nothing can be faircr. My object in placing this organ at $90, is to have 
BIT iday tube ta it introduced into every home in this country. Every one sold is sure to sell another. 


Often 50 sales can be traced from the firntone introduced. All that is asked of 
the purchasers after giving the instrument a fairtrial, kindly bring friends to see it 
and hear its musical effects, having noagents, no warerooms in large cities (se] 
direct only), I rely solely on the merits oftie Beethoven to speak for itself 
kind words from satisfic purchascrs, which I am proud to say are many. 


THE BEETHOVEN CASE, 


TAM WU: Pua : ‘ 
| iif} a» ie Lnetens, 75 inches; Lengih, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches.) Is, as the cut shows, 
I ih se Secreaveny IC whe ; ) he most magnificent ever made. The view is of a walnut case, highly polished, 
SS omin and ornamented with gold, but when preferred, you can order an ebonized casa 
avatar’, ve - e 


v 
fashionable, and is furnished at the same price. When ordering 
definitely which case is wanted. The designs are alike and no case as beau 
was ever put upon the market for any such money, even when ordinary music—eg 
used by other builders—was put in them. Read the yee ey description of | 
Reeds and Stop Combinations carefully, and then give this more than liberal offer 
a trial by ordering one. The World can not equal this Beautiful Organ 
for anything like the moncy asked. 


Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tonguc Reeds, 


in pure black, inlay ornamentationsin gold, which produce a fine effect, new a 


7 / og ; , It contains 5 Octaves, 10 full scts of GOLDEN TONGUE RKEEDs, as follows: (1) 
Ml) li if W hii jjiiiees:.... Manual &ub-Basa, 16 feet tonc; (2) Diapason, 8 feet tonc; (8) Dule 
~ 8 feet tone; (4) Cello, 8 feet tone; (5) French Horn, 8 fect tone; (6) Sax- 
) A . aphone, 8 feet tone; (7) Voix Celeste, 5 feet tone; (8) Viola Dolee, 4feet 
oe ee ee ae tone; (9) Violina, 4 fect tone; (10) Piccolo, 4 feet tone; also, Coupler Har 
eee monique, Harp Aoline,Grand Expressione, Vox Humana, Vox Jubilante and other 
| (1a U0 SUUUSHESEREUOENUESEERQaesc” gepg ent 


27 STOPS! (°vnendh tk? 
~— ae . PRACTICAL USE. 

= (i — ah There are no Reed Organs made in this country, but what when the stops are used 
= ~- wrong, some will give no sound, hence are then dummies. If used as directed 
every stop in the thoven is of practical use. Don't be deceived by misrepre- 
sentations of Monopolists or their agents. There are 14 perfect combinations on 
this o n, equal to 14 common organs usually sold by agents combined, and the 
full effect cannot be produced with less than 27 Stops and not then, without my 
Stop Action (applied to my Réedboard) which is fully covered by patents, and can 
beused by no other manufacturer. 


SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK. 27 IN ALL. 

(1) Cello, (2) Melodia, (3) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-Bass, (5) Bourdon, (6) Saxa- 
hone, (7) Viol di Gamba, (8) Diapason, (9) Viola Dolce, (10) Grand Expiessione, (11) 
French forn, (2) Harp oline, (13) Vox Humana, (14) Echo, (15) Dulciana, (16) 
" Clarionet, (17) Voix Celeste, (18) Violina, (19) Vox Jubilante, (20) Piccolo, (21) Coupler 
g Harmonique, (22) Orchestral Forte, (23)Grand Organ Knee Stop, (24) Kight Knee 
THI utomatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Duplex Damper, (27)Left Duplex Damper. 


E F i m4 On September 19th, 1881, my Factory was entirely de- 
~ oe rors b ee — Pa ashes remaining where 
== was one largest factories of the kind in the world. 

= | L Three days afterwards, with my own hands I lifted out 
= R E-B the firstrelic where it stood, and by the aid of vast 
= capital, perfect knowledge of what was wanted, and kind words of cheer from 
thousands, | was enab! in 120 days to put On steam and start more machinery, in 
a are and better equipped Factory than ever on the same ground. The present 
establishment covers nearly 4 acres of space, and is now turning out a larger num 
ver of better perenens daily 2 ever before. This achlevement is unsur- 

assed in the history of enterprice. 

, lam now receiving orders for the BEETHOVEN (price 29) at the rate of over 
1,000 per month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use of 820 


EDISOW’S HLECTRIC LIGHTS, * 


ALNUT EE a LAID) bu SIRE Organ in th ld th it, I fill all orders 
the onl and Piano Factory in the world that uses it, I can all orde 
Ww OB EBON (GOLD )¢ AS DE D. romptly for this style as I have now with a 200-horse power engine, driving over 


Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 24 inches. - 100 wood-working machines in their construction. 

¥ By the addition of the very latest approved wood-working machinery, (which no old establishment has), vast Capital. a new fac- 

R E M E M B E R tory built after long experience of the wants todo work well and economical, and the addition of private switches and railr ; 
to the various doors of the factori Iam now onabe to build better instruments for less money than ever before, and my patrons have all the advantages 0 
these facilities. | ¢@ To prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washington, see for themselves. My manufactory is open 
to visitorsalways. Five Dollars ($5) allowed for your travelling expenses if you purchase. Comeanyway. Youare welcome, A free coach with polite attendants, meets 
alltrains. If you can not call, write for catalogue, or, better still, order a BEETHOVEN on trial, as you can save nothing from this price by correspondence, and 
you will be delighted with the instrumen 1f you do not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly call the attention of your friends to 
a real service. 
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Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washingion. Hew Jersey. 


THE TEACHERS’ CONSCIENCE, 


AN ESSAY BY 


PREs. C.G. HLIOT, 


Etarvard Collese. 


For Sale by the COLEGROVE BOOE OO. Price, 5 cents, including postage ; 
25 cents per dozen copies, 
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The Livermore New Stylographic Pen. 


- 


For a short time we offer the C'‘ele brated lILiwermore 
mounts or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by return mail. 


he Livermore Vocket P’encil—beautif 


Every Pen warranted. 
ul, neat, and durable. 


Pens for 81.75 


each, (former price $3.00). Gold 


Price only 50 cents. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


~The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 
purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for 
the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 
room-rent or use of library, and all necessary experises 
For full particulars, apply to 
Rey. A. A. LivERMORE, P 


Meadville, Penn. 


are very moderate. 
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OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 


BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 


TO GO WITH 


MRS. E. R. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS, 


has been received by the CoLEGROvVE Book Co. Those wishing copies 
please send their orders, at once, to 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, Ll. 
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8, =e ava, : een CONSTRUCTED! BEST Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
N C | bh L + LI N ps el | ame Renae the West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
b LEADING RAILWAY 


connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 


© SHORTEST, QUICKEST and EasTERN, NORTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and SoUTH- 


OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST |! 
BEST line to S8t. 


T 
And all ~ . 


“= & 


3a reer 


points in lowa.™ 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kan-— 


Atchi 


son, Topeka, Deni- 


: . 00, Dallas, Gal- 
as, New Mexico, Arizona, Mon" Sw 3 


tana and Texas. 


be the best equi 
Ral quipped 


lroad in the World for 
all classes of travel. 


Nationally reputed as 
being the Great 
ThroughCar 
Line 


CITY 


In Union 


Depots. 
Through 


Tickets via this 
Celebrated Line fo 
Sale at all offices in 
the U.S. and 
Canada, 


information 
about Rates of 


etc., cheerfull 


1. J. POTTER, 
Vice Pres't & Gen’l Manager, 
Chicago, Lil. 


All connections made 


S 


Fare, Sleeping Cars, 
riven b 


PERCEVAL LOWELL, 


cS 


and you will 


find traveling a 


luxury, instead 
of a dis- 


Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Chicago, II11, 


Try it, 


comfort, 


Joseph, | [t is the short and best route between Chicago and all 


points in 
Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DENVER, LEADVILLE. 


SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 


Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all 
Poinls in the Territories and the West. Also 
for Milwaukee, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 


gan, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 


Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolisa, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at 
the same Union Depot. 


At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake | 


' 
’ 


| 


EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kansas 
City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and Omana, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 
radiate 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missoari River 


| to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into Kansas, 


Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne | 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R’ys, | 


and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 
Close connection made at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE runnin 


~ 
IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICACO. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 

Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this 
road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not 
read over the Chicago and North-Western Railway. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations 2 


will buy your tickets by this route, 4a- AND W 
TAKE. NONE OTHER. 


All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 


J.D. LAYNG Ww. B. STENNETT. 
Gen. Bup’t Chicago. Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicag®- 


- ——— 


| 


or bol ge its own road, reaches the points above 
named. NO TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MISSING 
CONNECTIONS! 
clean cars, as every passenger is carried tn roomy, 
clean and ventilated coaches, upon Fast Express 
Trains. | 

Day Cars of untivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS, and our own world-famous 
Dinine@ Cars, upon which meals are served of un- 
surpassed excellence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS EACH, with ample time for healthful es = 

Throfgh Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
and Missouri River points; and close connections at all 
points of intersection with other roads, 

We ticket (do not forget thix) directly to every place 
of importance in Kansas, Nebraska, Black Hills, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, O 
Washington Territury, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

As liberal arrangements regarding baggage as an 
other line. and rates of fare always as low as Competi- 
tors, who furnish roy a tithe of .~ comfort. 

Dogs and tackle of sportsmen free. 

Tickets. maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada, 

E. ST. JOHN, 


R, R. CABLE, 
Vice Pres't and Gre, Senagee, Gen. Tkt. and Passr eri 


No huddling in ill-ventilated or un-” 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF “UNITY,” 


The business managers of Unity find it necessary to 
remind its friends that while it is the most potent preacher of 
Liberal Christianity in the West, yet it does not pay expen- 
ses, and something must be done in this direction. 

Now, we believe it can be made self-supporting if its 
friends will only aid us in securing NEW SUBSCRIBERS. - 

We need about FIVE HUNDRED new subscribers to make 
it self-supporting. Nothing could be done to please its 
editor, Mr. Jones, more than for him to find, on his return, 
five hundred new names added to our list. 

With the hope of doing this, we offer the following induce- 
ments to any one aiding us in this matter: 

If any one will send us FIVE new names and $7.50, we 
will send one copy of Unity one year free, and the life of 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, which was published at $3.00 per vol. 

To any one sending us TEN new subscribers and $15.00, 
we will send Unity one year free, anda complete set of 
Ward’s English Poets, or Macaulay’s History of England, 
bound in five volumes and enclosed in a neat box. _ 

To any one sending us TWENTY new subscribers, we will 
send both Ward’s Poets and Macaulay’s History, or the 
equivalent in price of these books, to be selected from our 


stock. 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


